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TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF MARCUS BAKER. 
By JOHN JOY EDSON. 

Marcus Baker was born September 23, 1849, on his father's 
farm, near Kalamazoo, Michigan. He died in Washington, 
D. C, December 12, 1903, at the age of 54 years 2 months and 
19 days. His father was engaged in farming until, later in 
life, he was, for two terms sheriff of his county. 

There were nine children, five boys and four girls. Three 
brothers and one sister still survive. Mr. John Baker senior 
died in 1883 and his widow died in 1898. 

Mr. Baker had such common school education as at first 
the country and then the Kalamazoo schools afforded. After- 
wards he entered the preparatory department of the Kala- 
mazoo College. While in the sophomore class, he entered 
the University of Michigan, graduating in 1870. He was one 
of the speakers at the commencement exercises. 

During the summer vacation of that year, he worked with 
the celebrated astronomer. Professor James C. Watson, in 
computing data for reconstructing lunar tables. In Sep- 
tember he applied for and was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in Albion College, Michigan, where he remained one 
year ; which proved, as he afterwards said, an interesting and 
valuable experience in.** that first year's great battle of life.'' 

In 1871 he was offered and accepted a tutorship in the 
University of Michigan, under Professor Olney, which he 
regarded as a decided promotion. The work, he said, ** proved 
exceedingly congenial, for the narrow field of teaching there 
required permitted thoroughness of preparation, and con- 
trasted sharply with the previous year, where the very large 
field to be plowed often compelled shallow tillage." 

In January of 1873, Professor Hilgard, of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, wrote to Professor Watson, requesting 
him to recommend some one in the University of Michigan, 
qualified for astronomical field work, in an Alaskan expedir 
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tion party. Professor "Watson named Mr. Baker, then 24 
years of age, for that position. 

In March, 1873, he came to Washington and entered, as he 
said, *'upon what proved to be his life work," and for the 
remaining 29 years it was almost wholly scientific work, in 
the service of the Government. At first, he was assigned to 
duty as assistant to Dr. Wm. H. Dall, then in charge of the 
surveys, in scientific investigations, in the Aleutian chain of 
islands in Alaska, in the northern Pacific Ocean. With Dr. 
Dall he sailed in the schooner Yukon, on the twenty-eighth 
day of April, 1873, from San Francisco, to their field of labor, 
including the Aleutian and Shumagin Islands and the western 
end of the Otter. Islands. The work comprised harbor sur- 
veys, topographic, hydrographic, the general collection of 
hydrographic data for a Coast Pilot, and observations for 
latitude, longitude, and magnetic variations, dip and intensity. 
In these he worked with Dr. Dall ; the astronomical and mag- 
netic work, and the computations were chiefiy performed by 
Mr. Baker. In the triangulations, topographic soundings, 
etc., he was usually recorder. The expedition returned to 
San Francisco in November of the same year, and Mr. Baker 
spent the ensuing winter with Dr. Dall, working up field 
observations, interrupted only by a short trip to Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, during which they visited San Miguel and 
Catalina Islands and Monterey. 

In the spring of 1874 they sailed again for Alaska, extend- 
ing the voyage from Sitka, westward to Unalaska, and to 
Bering Sea to Hagenmeister Island, north to Nunivak Island, 
thence back to Unalaska, touching at the Fur Seal Islands. 
At the close of the season they returned to San Francisco, and, 
by reason of the decrease of the appropriation for this work, 
on November 24, they were recalled to Washington. Mr. 
Baker on this return trip stopped at Climax, Kan., and, on 
December 13, 1874, was there married to Sarah Elizabeth 
Eldred. From the time when he reached Washington, until 
1880 he was engaged with Dr. Dall in the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, working up the results of their field observa- 
tions, compiling bibliography of publications, of maps and 
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charts relating to Alaska, summary of meteorological obser- 
vations, and in preparing a coast pilot, also a summary of 
magnetic data relating to Alaska, which was mainly worked 
out by Mr. Baker. 

In 1880, further, information being needed, before pub- 
lishing the coast pilot, Mr. Baker proceeded to San Francisco, 
again sailed in the schooner Yukon for Sitka, and arrived 
there May 11 of that year. He took part in the boat expedi- 
tion, sent out by Capt. Beardslee, U. S. N., from Sitka, 
returning to that point June 5. Dr. Dall arrived at Sitka 
by steamer June 7, and took charge of the party. On the 
sixteenth of June they sailed northward to the Arctic, touch- 
ing at many points, and nearly reaching Point Barrow, where 
they were stopped by the ice. On the sixth of November they 
returned to San Francisco, and reached Washington De- 
cember 31. From that time until July, 1883, they were 
engaged in compiling the coast pilot for publication. 

On July 17 Mr. Baker was ordered to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he established and equipped a magnetic station for the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. He remained in charge, 
pursuing surveys for two years, when he returned to Wash- 
ington. 

The summer of 1885 was spent in and about New York city, 
in the study of the tides and currents of that important 
harbor, of the bar, how formed and how and why it changes. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Baker resigned from the Coast 
Survey and was appointed to a position in the U. S._Geological 
Survey, then in charge of Maj. J. W. Powell. For a number 
of years he was in charge of the northeastern topography 
division, and the states of Massachusetts, Ehode Island and 
Connecticut were mapped under his direction, and also parts 
of several other states, including the anthracite coal fields in 
Pennsylvania. From about 1890 to 1894 he was employed 
in the office, as one of Director Powell's principal assistants. 

In May, 1889, he entered a new field of usefulness, that of 
the business world, by being elected a Director in the Equi- 
table Cooperative Building Association, of Washington, D. C. 
Several years afterward he became a member of the Finance 
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Committee of the board, where he remained until the time of 
his death. He was also a director in the Washington San- 
itary Improvement Company. He proved to be as intelligent 
and as exact in performing his duties here as he always had 
been in his scientific work. 

In 1890 there was created an official or government board 
on geographic names. To this board are referred questions 
as to disputed geographical names which arise in the Depart- 
ments, and its decisions are accepted as the standard authority 
in such matters. Of this board, composed of twelve repre- 
sentatives from various bureaus, Mr. Baker was a member 
from the beginning, and for ten years was its secretary. He 
compiled a complete dictionary of Alaskan geographic names, 
making a book of 446 pages, in which he has traced the origin, 
history, application, and often the meanings, of the names 
which have been and are used in Alaska. 

He entered the Columbian University Law School in 1894, 
and graduated LL.B. in 1896. 

In December, 1895— when President Cleveland sent his fa- 
mous message to Congress, relative to the Venezuelan bound- 
ary, which brought strained relations between Great Britain 
and the United States— under a special act of Congress, a 
commission was appointed to^ investigate the whole subject. 
The commission consisted of Justice David J. Brewer, Justice 
R. H. Alvey, F. R. Coudert, Daniel C. Gilman and Andrew 
D. White. Upon the request of the commission, Mr. Baker 
was assigned as geographer, serving until the commission 
ended its labors in 1897. 

At this time he suffered a great affliction, in the loss of his 
wife, who died after a lingering illness of over two years. 

The report of the commission to investigate the Venezuelan 
boundary question resulted in the referring of the whole sub- 
ject, for decision, to a board of arbitrators agreed upon be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain. Mr. Baker was again 
called upon to assist the counselors for the Venezuelan arbi- 
trators—who were, former President Benjamin Harrison, 
ex-Secretary of Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, Richard Soley and 
Malet Prevost— in the preparation of their case, for the meet- 
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ing of the arbitrators in Paris. He was present in Paris 
during the session of the arbitrators, to perform the work 
assigned to him. He entered upon his new duties with his 
usual energy and thoroughness. He not only prepared the 
geogritphie information, but compiled with a card system a 
complete index to all treaties, diplomatic correspondence and 
history of the Venezuelan boundary question from its origin. 
It was so complete that reference to any data could be readily 
made and safely relied upon as full and accurate. His legal 
knowledge acquired in his law course at the Columbian Uni- 
versity was of great service to him in this work. The final 
decision of the arbitrators was pronounced in Paris in Oc- 
tober, 1899. 

Before going abroad, on May 25, 1899, he married Miss 
Marian Strong, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who accompanied him 
to Paris. At the close of his work there, he and his wife 
travelled a few weeks on the continent, and then returned 
home to Washington. 

There were two children born, Barbara Baker, December 
11, 1901, and Anson Baker, August 10, 1903. 

Mr. Baker was a member of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences and of five of its affiliated societies, the Philosophical, 
Biological, Geographical, Historical and Archeological. He 
was a charter member of the Academy of Sciences, and took 
an active part in its organization. He was a member of its 
Board of Managers, compiled annually the Directory of the 
Academy and its affiliated societies, and was the editor of the 
Academy's Proceedings. In this latter capacity he assumed 
a heavy task, which involved a large amount of painstaking 
labor. He was one of those men— becoming rarer as stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, and other means of delegating work to 
others becomes more numerous— who did an unusual amount 
with his own hand, and, because it was so done, it was well 
done. This characteristic made his editorship of the Acad- 
emy's publications peculiarly valuable to the organization. 

In the Geographic Society Mr. Baker was from the first a 
valued counselor and laborer. He was intimately associated 
with the late Gardiner Hubbard, its first president, in its 
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organization, and in the shaping of its policy. He was a 
member of its Board of Managers from the foundation of the 
society in 1888. 

After the Carnegie Institution had been established in 
January, 1902, and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman had been made 
president and Hon. Charles D. Walcott secretary, it became 
necessary to secure an assistant secretary. Mr. Baker, on 
account of his peculiar combination of qualities, was selected 
for that duty, which he performed with conspicuous success. 
His duties in the Institution were of an executive character. 
He kept the records and the accounts, was responsible for a 
large part of the correspondence, edited the publications, and 
dealt with those who presented applications for grants. It 
was in this connection that many of those who came to the 
Institution for help in their scientific researches will remember 
his kindly consideration and advice. In was in this capacity, 
too, that he had to deal with many persons presenting vision- 
ary schemes of unscientific inquiry. 

This last broad field of labor in the Carnegie Institution, 
which he had entered to remain, very likely, for the balance 
of his life, would seem, to those who knew his abilities, tastes 
and achievements, to be the highest possible ideal that could 
have been created for him, or that he could have chosen for 
himself. Had his health remained good, and his life been 
spared, he would have enjoyed and discharged well these new 
duties connected with the growth and progress of the Carnegie 
Institution. He, without doubt, would have distinguished 
himself for the amount and quality of his labors. 

Rarely has the death of a scientific man in Washington 
occasioned a deeper sense of loss. Mr. Baker's wide informa- 
tion; equally wide interest in scientific investigations, and 
sympathy with the investigators; ending the free and fair 
discussion of new and often difiicult administrative problems 
by pointing out a definite line of action; and willingness to 
shoulder, and ability to accomplish, a large amount of de- 
tailed work ; gave him a unique position among his colleagues. 

On all of this work, of which it has been possible to give 
but a brief outline, he bestowed the most painstaking labor, 
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and showed abilities of the highest order, of which the kind 
of service to which he was called is the best evidence. He 
joined clear perception and grasp of detail, with most patient 
industry. His power of application was such, and his mind 
was so well trained, well balanced and active, that he seemed 
to be able to perform successfully any kind of work, and was 
equally at home and clear in auditing accounts, and discussing 
business matters, as in making maps, tracing boundaries, mak- 
ing topographical surveys, and difficult mathematical compu- 
tations. 

Dr. Dall, with whom he had been associated and intimately 
acquainted for thirty years, thus feelingly spoke of him in 
his address before the National Geographic Society: *'From 
the University of Michigan there came a young man whose 
first glimpse of the ocean was through the Golden Gate. His 
kindly, cheery nature, and lively enthusiasm captured us at 
the start. Thoroughly based in mathematics and a working 
knowledge oi field astronomy, he soon mastered the difficulties 
from theory to practice, and for nine months of the year, in a 
little cabin, elbow to elbow, one soon comes to know the inmost 
qualities of one's associates. There began an intimacy that 
was only broken by death. ' ' 

My family and I knew Mr. Baker intimately for thirty 
years, almost from the very day he first arrived in Wash- 
ington. For a time he and Mrs. Baker made their home with 
us. Our social intercourse was so close, that he seemed to us 
almost a relative and a member of the family. Our esteem 
and respect for his purity of character, his bright and happy 
nature, his beautiful domestic life, his lovable disposition 
and his real worth to the world, amounted to a deep affection 
and devotion for him, as a true friend and a true man. 



